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BASKETRY 
I 


| HE fruition of thought is expres- 
sion. Thought along the lines 
of manual training is susceptible 
of expression in many ways and 
through many mediums. The 
expression of thought through 
wood and iron necessitates a 
more or less elaborate equip- 
ment of tools, and for this reason 
those mediums of expression are 
denied younger pupils. But the 
expression of thought through 
basketry, requires almost no 
tools (a knife and scratch-awl), 
has variety as to form and color 
and almost unlimited possibili- 
ties in design. 

It shall be my aim in this 
series of articles to give in simple 
English and with illustrations 
which may be comprehended by the youngest pupil, 
the results of my thought and teaching of basketry. 

I believe the poor results seen in many places 
are due to poor teaching. Teachers are not, as a 
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rule, insistent enough at the beginning. Good results 
can only be secured by close attention to basic 
details. A pupil should not be allowed to progress 
who cannot make the bottom of a basket and have 
it strong and closely woven. He must understand 
that no basket can be firmly made unless its foun- 
dation is right. 

The ordinary pupil is, and should be, an ani- 
mated question mark. ‘‘Why?’’ ‘ What for?’’ and 
‘* What makes it do that ?’’ are the ever recurring 
questions. ‘‘Why do you have to have an odd 
number of spokes with a single weaver?’’ was the 
first question asked in the class this year. 

In order to answer this and many other ques- 
tions which arise, I have found it necessary to 
devise some means by which a verbal explanation 
can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the dullest 
pupil. The device is a small piece of board, any 
size and thickness, on which a circle of any size is 
drawn. The circumference of this circle is divided 
off into spaces about 5-8 of an inch apart, and holes 
are bored, into which pieces of willow or reed are 
inserted (figure 1). The spacing would better not be 
equal, as one hole is to contain a peg which may 
be taken out in order to get an odd or an even 
number of uprights. By this device a pupil can 
answer his own question, and discover much about 
different weaves. The uprights will hereafter be 
known as stakes. Figure 2 shows the single weave 
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with an odd number of stakes. Figure 3 shows 
the same with an even number. Figure 4 shows 
the Indian method of weaving with a single weaver 
and an even number of stakes. When the weaver 
gets around to where it started, it is passed behind 
two stakes, and the weaving is continued as before, 
the weaver passing behind the next two stakes on 
each course. 

The illustrative weaving in this article is done 
in colors, in order that the course of one weaver 
may be followed more easily, and also to suggest 
from the beginning the possibilities of design and 
decoration by the use of a combination of plain and 
colored weavers.* If the essential elements of con- 
struction, (the stakes and weavers) are used as 
decorative features wherever possible, much of the 
trouble about decoration and design in basketry will 
be done away with. 

Figure 5 shows a decorative feature made pos- 
sible by the use of a single weaver and an even 
number of stakes. At A may be seen the method 
of changing from one course to another. Either 
two, three, of four rows may be woven before 
changing courses, and as many courses may be 
woven as the design of the basket may require. 
This of course is left to the judgment of the pupil 
or teacher. 





*Mr. Chas. E. Mather, Braggville, Mass., has the finest variety of colors for 
weavers whiich I have as yet found. Both the aniline and vegetable colors do not 
run while working and they both seem to be permanent. 456 
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Figure 6 shows the double or pairing weave 
(i.e. weaving with two weavers) and figure 7 sug- 
gests the possibilities in decoration, when one 
weaver is colored and an even number of stakes is 
used. 

Figure 8 shows the design when the pairing 
weave is used with an odd number of spokes and 
also the method of joining weaves in either double, 
triple or quadruple weaving. The end of the new 
weaver is inserted behind and beside the end of 
the one already woven in, and the weaving continues 
as if the weavers were continuous. The end of 
the old weaver can then be cut off flush with the 
outside of the basket, and the end of the new one 
flush with the inside. 

In weaving with two, three, or four weavers 
the left hand one of the group is always known as 
the rear weaver and the right hand one as the for- 
ward weaver, and weaving is always done from 
left to right except in cases of special design. Such 
cases will be spoken of in a later article. 

Figure 9 shows the starting of the triple weave. 
Three weavers are put behind three consecutive 
stakes and project toward the right. The rear one 
goes over the other two and in front of two stakes, 
behind one stake, and out between the next pair of 
stakes to the right of the forward weaver. The 
one that was the middle weaver now becomes the 
rear one, and it in turn is treated as the other rear 
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one was. This process is continued as long as 
triple weaving is needed. Always be sure to take 
the rear weaver and have it come out between the 
pair of stakes to the right of the forward weaver. 

Decorative features of triple weaving follow: 
Figure 10 shows the result when one colored weaver 
and two natural ones are used and the number of 
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weavers (3) is equally divided into the number of 
stakes. Each color forms in a vertical stripe. Using 
two colored and one natural weaver gives the same 
result but with a different proportion of color. 
Figure 11 shows the result when the number 
of stakes is divisible by the number of weavers 
with a remainder of one. This gives the variegated 
effect outside and the spiral effect inside. 
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Figure 12 shows the result when the number 
of stakes is divisible by the number of weavers 
with a remainder of two. This gives the variegated 
effect inside and the spiral effect outside. 

Figure 13 shows the starting of the quadruple 
weave. With the decorative features already shown 
in other weaves, each student can find out for him- 
self the possibilities of this weave by varying the 
ratio of the stakes to the weavers and by using 
either one, two, or three colored weavers. 

In the next article I will give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the construction of several mats which 
embody some of the ideas here presented, and 
shown in the group picture, figure 14. 


LUTHER WESTON TURNER 


Director of Manual Training, Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING IN THE 
HIGH AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


I 


HERE is in America to-day an increasing inter- 

est in the practice of architecture, a better 
understanding of its dignified position as the first 
of the fine arts, a growing knowledge of its infinite 
number of requirements as a practical matter, and 
a pride in its successes with modern requirements 
and materials. 

This interest is bound to develop, for in spite 
of our extravagances, which often seem to conceal 
the real progress of our taste, our love for fitness 
and beauty in our surroundings increases with every 
year. The appearance of things has become more 
vital to us and we have already reached that period 
where the ‘ practical’’ man says that a certain 
standard of beauty or fitness ‘“‘ pays’’ in his building 
to rent or in his city to attract paying citizens. It 
is fortunate that his children’s future pleasure in 
their surroundings will be purer if not less real 
than his own. 

The public then is going to be concerned in the 
education of its architects and landscape architects, 
whose duty it is to care for beauty as well as 
utility, and whatever will strengthen their hands in 
the early days of their study will be welcomed. 
In the training for the profession of architecture 
certain things are essential,_the knowledge of the 


use of tools, and methods of expression (drawing, 
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modelling), the nature of the material to be worked 
with the requirements of the various buildings and 
their connections necessary for man’s use and 
pleasure, the ability to think constructionally and 
to apply the principles of design to useful ends so 
as to obtain fitness always and beauty if possible. 
The four-years’ time in the professional schools for 
acquiring all this is at present much too short and 
with the increasing number of kinds of buildings, 
or ‘‘programmes”’ it will be increasingly inadequate 
in the future. 

Rather than postpone the beginning of actual 
practice it would seem better to put some of the 
introductory work into the preparatory schools and 
this is largely included in a course in architectural 
drawing. This is desired from the point of view 
then of the architectural profession and the enlight- 
ened public. 

The schools would doubtless be glad to serve 
both these interested classes, but, in the average 
high schools at least, find difficulties at present in 
the lack of necessary data, teachers sufficiently 
trained, and a lack of time in the curriculum. These 
facts were brought to light in 1902 as a result of 
the conference of drawing teachers held in Cam- 
bridge at the invitation of Prof. Warren of the 
Department of Architecture of Harvard University. 
There was at that time much interest in the matter 
manifested by both teachers of drawing, masters of 
high schools and the University authorities, and 
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those who were present will recall President Eliot’s 
convincing tribute, not only to drawing in general, 
but to architectural drawing in particular, as a means 
of cultivating that true appreciation of structural 
and decorative forms which should be one of the 
pleasures of the educated man. With regard to 
drawing in general he said, ‘‘ The whole university 
is interested in the outcome of these conferences. 
I have recently examined all the courses offered by 
the university, and I find but one (the course in 
theology) in which a knowledge of drawing would 
not be of immediate value. The power to draw is 
greatly needed in nearly all the courses, and abso- 
lutely indispensable in some of them. Drawing 
should be studied as a mode of thought. A very 
large proportion of studies now train the memory; 
a very small proportion train the power to see 
straight and do straight, which is the basis of all 
industrial skill. The industrial quality is to domi- 
nate the future of America. Skill is essential. It 
must be acquired by the millions in the public 
schools. Eight years of drawing in the elementary 
schools is now practically thrown away, because it 
is not continued in the secondary schools and col- 
leges.”’ 

The schools then find one university, Harvard, 
anxious to give continuity to this subject in general 
which has lacked vitality, and consequently, the 
necessary time in the curriculum, both because it 
did not count in preparation for college and tech- 
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nical school, and because it lacked relation with 
either the beauties or necessities of actual life, or 
with the manual arts. Art in the secondary schools 
has had a tendency toward the abstract aesthetic 
or the purely mechanical. 

As one step on this program for continuity the 
University has allowed drawing to count for admis- 
sion to the Lawrence Scientific School; freehand 
drawing and projections each to count one point, 
and architectural drawing to count two points of 
the twenty-six necessary for admission. It is not 
extravagant to say that the University authorities 
hope that some day when freehand drawing in 
general is placed where it rightly belongs in the 
category with language, it will be one of the sub- 
jects which may be offered for admission to the 
college itself. This is with regard to drawing in 
general as an element of language cultivation and 
discipline. Now why should architectural drawing, 
a more specific form of drawing as a means to a 
professional end, be given a place in the high and 
preparatory school course? 

Firstly, because it will be of definite service to 
the public mentioned above in giving an earlier start 
to the more thorough training of its architects and 
landscape architects, and those who are going to 
follow any of the decorative arts or the profession 
of building. Secondly, because it would be in each 
school a center for all the interests in constructive 
design and furnish standards of refinement and exam- 
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ples of the best principles, the knowledge of which 
underlies right feeling for fitness in the home and 
community. Thirdly, because in the high schools 
it would give the benefit of some technical experi- 
ence and discipline to those who are not able to 
take a professional course in technical school or 
college later, and lastly because it would do much 
to strengthen all the drawing in each school where 
it existed, for it rightly requires a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge of all the forms and principles 
of drawing, as well as an appreciation of the best 
things in the world of art, and the principles of 
design for use and beauty. 

These points all seem of importance to the 
University and consequently it is doing what it can 
to do away with the difficulties mentioned above. 
To meet the needs of teachers unprepared for this 
work, there will be given during July and August 
this year three courses, one in elementary architect- 
ural drawing, one on the theory of architectural 
design, and the third on early architectural history 
up to the year 1000. A-coursein freehand drawing 
will also be given, and this taken in connection 
with the course given by Mr. Denman W. Ross on 
the theory of pure design, forms with the others a 
normal course of at least two summers which should 
help to prepare just those teachers necessary for 
such a standard of appreciative ability as has been 
suggested above. 
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This paper is concerned, however, primarily 
with the subject of architectural drawing and a 
general statement of the University’s idea of a pre- 
paratory course on this subject will be given here. 
It is largely a matter of discipline and introduction 
to principles. There is little chance for the crea- 
tive imagination, but from the first the question of 
taste and right feeling is involved. 

The work consists in drawing a certain number 
of large and small plates. The latter 11 x15 in 
size are done with a fairly soft pencil HB or F to 
encourage a certain freedom and necessary thought- 
fulness. Careful attention is given to the proper 
composition of even these simple plates. The larger 
ones 17 x 24 are accurately drawn with hard pencil 
say HHHH, are afterwards inked in with the diluted 
India ink, and finally ‘‘rendered’’ or developed with 
respect to the shades and shadows and textures, 
with the same medium, which must be of the best 
quality of stick India ink, well ground and thor- 
oughly strained. The prepared inks bottled for use 
are not satisfactory for the clear washes and delicate 
gradations required. 

Aside from the early discipline in the study of 
form and the means for its expression this course 
should also serve to introduce to the pupils in an 
interesting way the subject of architecture as a fine 
art and its relation to life past and present, and 
they should be made to understand the logic and 
meaning and consequent vitality in all the best 
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historical forms which are studied both for the 
principles which they exemplify and as points of 
departure in the architect’s vocabulary as well as 
for their educational value. 

The required work in such a course may be 
divided into three stages. First that of preparation 
for the study of form. This consists in short the- 
oretical exercises in the elementary principles of 
projections, shades and shadows and perspective and 
above all of correct observation of proportions. 
This preparation is made as far as possible by 
drawing freehand, for its object is to enable the 
architectural student to work later with principles 
and not by mere mechanical processes. The very 
first exercises, however, in shades and shadows are 
done mechanically so that the initial necessity for 
accuracy is recognized. Purely architectural forms 
are largely geometrical figures, or can readily be 
reduced to such, so that their shades and shadows 
are familiarized and the subject is taken somewhat 
from the field of mathematics into that of the care- 
ful observer and designer. Familiarity with the 
principles involved in the shadow of the square, 
circle, cube, cylinder, etc., will help with the shadows 
of the capital, column and portico itself as indicated 
in plate (see rudimentary porticos) a. 

Application is the next stage and the most 
rudimentary, architectural subjects are dealt with as 
in plates d, e, f. The perspective first used is not 
mechanical, but is so called ‘‘ sketch perspective.’’ 
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It is drawn with the mechanical aid of the per- 
spective plan, but as all the heights depend upon 
the right judgment of proportions it can be seen 
that it is a most useful form of constructive free- 
hand drawing. By this time the pupil is prepared 
to consider form both with regard to its dimensions 
or projections, and in its perspective appearance, 
whether it is given in the form of a model, a diagram 
or an oral dictation. The conventional shades and 
shadows are a useful means for more completely 
indicating the form and position. It is advisable to 
use every possible means to make this subject of 
shades and shadows clear to the pupil and small 
models actually lighted from the direction of the 
conventional source of light are very helpful. 

It is in fact desirable throughout the course to 
use models as much as possible particularly with 
backward pupils who cannot visualize forms readily. 
These models are particularly valuable for the proper 
conception of sections which always trouble the 
beginner. The department of Architecture at Har- 
vard has under way the preparation of models of 
many of the forms studied in this elementary course 
and it is hoped that before another summer they 
may be ready for use in the schools. 


To be continued. 


WALTER DANA SWAN 


Instructor in Architecture, Harvard University 
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SCHOOL GARDENS 


HERE will be planted by the Worcester county 

truant school at Oakdale, Massachusetts, this 
spring, forty school gardens. School gardens, or 
boys’ gardens as they are called at the school, are 
not experimental with superintendent Frank L. John- 
son. He has given them thorough test and they 
have proven of great benefit to the boys. Last year 
there were but 35 gardens which yielded on an 
average more than $10 worth of vegetables apiece, 
or a total of more than $350 worth, yet the ground 
on which they were planted, including walks, was 
less than half an acre. The gardens were laid out 
as carefully as a town is platted. The work was 
done by a civil engineer and each garden contained 
exactly the same space, 25 by 20 feet, or 500 square 
feet. Walks are made between them, and the walks 
taught the boys a lesson of economy, for they were 
given the least possible amount of land. 

I visited the school April 28 when the lesson on 
potatoes was given by Supt. Johnson and the boys 
did their first planting. The lesson began in the 
schoolroom with a short historical sketch of the 
potato. The boys did most of the talking. They 
gave facts about the potato, facts which they had 
previously learned, and which were now brought 
together asa review. But it must be understood it 
was not a dress parade review. It was a simple 
statement of some of the things which everyone 
who intends to cultivate potatoes should know. 
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When the lesson in the room was over the other 
exercise, by far the more interesting, began. The 
boys lined up and like soldiers going to certain victory, 
marched to the barn where they provided themselves 
with hoes, potatoes and fertilizer. Again they formed 
lines and marched to the gardens. Meanwhile Mr. 
Johnson was walking leisurely across the lawn with 
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Fig. 1. 


the writer paying absolutely no attention to what the 
boys were doing. He knew from experience they 
could be trusted. 

When we reached the gardens the boys were 
drawn up there at ease with all the equipment 
needed for their first planting. Mr. Johnson gave 
a few general directions and then called one of the 
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largest boys from the line and asked him to take 
one end of a long cord and go to the farther end of 
the first garden. He was then instructed as to how 
to put the string down with stakes, how to make a 
channel with the hoe, and how to sprinkle in the 
fertilizer. While this one was being instructed it 
was interesting to watch the thirty-four others who 
impatiently waited to get to work on their gardens. 
They were bundles of ambition. As I watched them 
I began to realize the truth of Mr. Johnson’s state- 
ment, ‘‘ There is not a lazy boy on earth. Boys 
like to work. The only reason they don’t work is 
because they are not given proper surroundings and 
encouraged.’’ Five or six boys at atime were now 
instructed as to how to cut potatoes to obtain the 
best results from them. 

A row of potatoes was then planted by each boy 
in his garden. The distance apart in the row was 
obtained by measure, and the boys thus received a 
lesson in measurement by actual work. Not all 
succeeded in doing it that afternoon but the work 
was continued and when I next visited the gardens 
all the potatoes were planted. In all 14 rows of 
vegetables were planted. Beginning at the side of 
the garden first planted and going to the opposite 
side the rows in order were potatoes, corn, beans, 
peas, cabbage, muskmelon, watermelon, cucumber, 
peas, tomatoes, squash, Swiss chard, spinach, rad- 
ishes, beets, lettuce, onions and two rows of flowers. 
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Before the planting of each there was a preparatory 
lesson in the schoolroom. It is safe to say that by 
the time the last row was planted those boys knew 
more about what they were going to raise in their 
little gardens than most farmers know about the 
crops they plant. 

I visited the school from time to time during 
the summer and until the fall crops were stored 
away in the cellars for winter use. The enthusiasm 
of the boys and the excellence of their gardens 
proved that they did their work through a desire for 
a good crop rather than through fear of the super- 
intendent. The crops were of the highest excellence 
such as good cultivation only can produce. The 
large heads of lettuce would have been prize winners 
at an exhibition of garden products. The potatoes 
were beauties. The tomatoes and radishes were 
both of the best. And the melons! If you could 
have seen those boys enjoy the luscious water- 
melons or the delicious muskmelons, you would have 
agreed that school gardens pay. From the flower 
bed at the south side of each garden many a pretty 
bouquet was plucked by the boys and not a few 
bouttonieres were worn by them during the summer, 
an indication that the boys were getting an zsthetic 
training as well. Each individual garden was desig- 
nated by a little stake of pine wood, thin and slender 
on which was written the name of the owner. 
Those stakes set in April were found in their place 
in October when I last visited the gardens. 
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Ten of the younger boys of the school worked 
together on a School Garden, a plan of which is 
here given. They too worked with enthusiasm. 

Figures might be given for every crop raised, 
for a book account was kept of everything. Each 
—_—___—_—_—_—_—— a sinideiibesigaiinatint scion 
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boy was required to report to the superintendent 
the items of his crop as it was taken from the garden 
and a large sheet containing a tabulated statement 
of everything grown in the gardens was kept at the 
office. This shows, for example, that the boys 
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raised a total of 625 muskmelons, 10,500 cucumbers, 
6,300 beets, 420 watermelons, 624 heads of cabbage, 
130 dozen ears of corn and 85 bushels of tomatoes. 

The gardens afforded genuine pleasure and pro- 
duced pure, wholesome vegetable food which gave 
the boys better health and better dispositions. The 
gardens were broadly educational. There were les- 
sons in property rights given in such a way that the 
boys were unconscious of the fact that they had been 
taught. There were lessons in ethics, economy, 
arithmetic, language, and drawing, geography, natural 
history, botany, physics and chemistry. In fact 
about every study taught in schools was unfolded 
to the minds of those boys during the summer in a 
never-to-be-forgotten way, while the majority of 
boys in Worcester county were idling away their 
time playing in the dust. The boys of the truant 
school found sweeter pleasure in their work than 
the other boys did in their play. 

The one person responsible for it all is Mr. 
Frank L. Johnson, superintendent of the school, a 
man closer to the heart of boyhood than any other 
I know. He is bringing into the lives of these boys 
pure thoughts and high ideals through many channels, 
among them the school garden. The school garden 
is a new enterprise to-day but a score of years 
hence it will be one of the features of every good 
course of study. 


JOHN A. CURRY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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SKETCHING CHICKENS 


AVE you ever tried to sketch from life an 

animal caged in the schoolroom, and had this 
experience? Just as the class is in readiness for 
work, the model crouches in an attitude of fear, or 
takes some one unfortunate position in which it 
remains throughout the period assigned to the lesson. 
Such has been my experience many times, when 
trying to get life poses of animals confined in a cage. 
Last year a chicken was taken into our room, which 
is a first grade room, for a model. It would simply 
stand in a dejected attitude which the children had 
little interest in sketching. We tried memory draw- 
ings immediately upon return from an observation 
lesson, but the time which intervened between the 
observation and the sketching proved too long for the 
children to retain a clear image. Therefore, our 
sketches were not quite what we had hoped for 
except in a few cases. 

This year I tried a different method, which has 
been fruitful of better work and greater interest on 
the part of the class. Part of the school equipment 
consists of a hen and chickens which are kept in a 
coop on the school grounds. We went out of doors, 
to the chicken coop, for our lesson, taking our draw- 
ing boards with us. 

Before going out sheets of drawing paper were 
securely fastened to the boards, and each child was 
given one. I also mixed the color for the lesson, as 
in the first grade we do not require the children to 
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mix the colors. Each child carried his drawing- 
board, one carried the brushes also. I took a small 
group, of four, for the first lesson, with one pupil 
teacher accompanying us for observation. Later we 
tried it with five and with six children. 





The class was seated upon the grass about twelve 
feet from the coop. For a few minutes we just 
watched the chickens to see what they were doing, 
and compared them with some chicken pictures 
which I had cut from a magazine. I will let you 
read what the children saw, as they themselves 
reported it. 
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Stuart says: 


‘“We went out to see the chickens. We saw them run around 


andeat grass. Then, when the mother called them, they ran into the 
coop and drank some water. They did drink a little bit and then held 
the head up. Then they went out to play again, and ate some grass. 


The mother called them in to get some worms.” 
Beatrice says: 

‘*The other day, we went out to see the chickens. I saw one 
little chicken standing still. I saw another little chicken and he was 
eating grass. Another was drinking water. He stuck his bill down 
into the cup, and then he lifted his head up and swallowed the water. 
Another little chicken was lying down. We drew pictures of the little 
chickens.” 

Corinne reports: 


‘* We had our drawing lesson out-of-doors. We drew pictures of 


the little chickens. They were running about in the grass. Two 
little chickens I drew were drinking water [see sketch 1], and another 
was eating grass. Another J drew was just standing still. That little 
one had its back toward us.” [See sketch No. 2.] 


Sadie: 


‘* We had our drawing lesson out-of-doors. We drew pictures of 
the little chickens. Our little chickens are yellow. One little chicken 
I drew was standing in the coop. Another little chicken I drew was 
eating grass. The other was drinking water.” [See sketch No. 5. | 

Taking my brush I tried to sketch a little chick 
I saw standing in the grass—at the same time 
calling the attention of the class to that particular 
chicken. As I brushed in the body, I remarked, 
‘‘ His body makes me think of the egg out of which 
he came.’’ 

Beatrice added, ‘‘ Yes. It is shaped just like the 
egg.’’ Sketching rapidly, I asked, ‘‘On which end 
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of the egg is the head? On the large or the small 
end?’’ The class answered, ‘‘ On the small end,’’ 
and one added, ‘‘It tips up.”’ 

I continued, ‘‘Then I will leave the puddle at 
the small end, and I can carry it right along to make 
the head.’’ The body and head completed, I ques- 
tioned about the feet. ‘‘ Now, where are the feet ? 
Are they near together or far apart? Do they point 
right straight down or slant out toward the front, 
or toward the back? Do both point the same way ?”’ 
I had to stop and look at the chickens to answer 
these questions for myself; and the children observed 
with me, kindly criticizing my completed sketch. 
One thought I made the legs too long. It was true. 
I had done so with intent. (Why do children 
always give chickens long legs?) I brushed in the 
same chicken again, correcting the legs and getting a 
better tip of the head, in the opinion of my critics. 

As I tried unsuccessfully to sketch one drinking, 
I expressed a wish that it had kept the same position 
until I had seen it more clearly. Sadie said, ‘I 
can draw it; I saw just how it looked.’’ She was 
given a brush full of color and made her sketch, 
which was indeed full of life. I then directed each 
child to observe one chicken until he knew how it 
looked; and, when ready, to ask for a brush. Each 
one sketched chickens in several different attitudes. 
About the close of the lesson Mr. Baldwin, the Prin- 
cipal, came along with his camera and photographed 
the group at work. 
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At a subsequent lesson I placed the cup of water 
outside the coop, in the grass. Two little chickens 
came at the same time to drink. I exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
that would make a pretty sketch, if we could sketch 
one chick while taking the water with its head bent 
down, and the other with head tipped up just swal- 
lowing the water — and put in the cup.”’ 

The class eagerly tried it and three or four 
sketches were good. I send one, fig. 1. This account 
of our lessons out of doors was written in the hope 
that it might contain some helpful suggestion for 
those teachers who have, I feel sure, met the same 
discouragements that I have, in work of this kind, 
when trying it under conditions that are artificial. 
Under the better conditions of the natural environ- 
ment, the children see and feel the life and activity, 
and with joy try to express it, each in his child’s way. 


IDA E. FINLEY 


State Normal Training School 
Hyannis, Mass. 
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ANIMAL DRAWING 
II 


HE unchangeable principles of drawing that 

apply to still life or flower sketching apply with 
equal force to animal drawing. In the last article, 
the vital line was insisted upon since its use is of 
prime importance if the result is to be a live sketch. 

Drawing, however, whatever the subject, is to 
a great extent simply correct placing of lines or 
masses, and the selection of the essential lines and 
the important masses must precede successful de- 
lineation. 


™ > (2 Be 


Almost any animal can be adequately suggested 
by a half dozen lines if those lines are right in 
direction or movement and are in a general way of 
the right relative proportion. (Figure 1). 

In looking at nature or at a photograph for the 
purpose of sketching, the tendency is always to 
see too much in detail. Figure 2 is from a photo- 
graph, and in figures 3 and 4 is shown the right 
method of sketching. 

The teachers who would illustrate upon the 
blackboard, should commit to memory simple sym- 
bols of the common animals and of some of those 
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common only in the 
circus or zéological 
garden. Figure 5 and 
the other sketches. 

The side view of 
these animals in most 
cases will suffice for 
: ordinary use — and the 
= side view is generally 
the easiest to draw, as it does not involve problems 
of foreshortening. 

Beside this equipment of ‘‘memory gems,’”’ 
however, need will often arise for other forms. The 
dictionary is a good source of information for almost 
all the animals. The trouble is that so few teach- 
ers know how to make a quick and vital sketch 








Fig [3. Fig. 4. 
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from a shaded picture. It takes practice to select 
the vital lines, and it takes boldness to eliminate 
unnecessary details. The method suggested in 
figures 2 and 3 should be used in all such work. 
The first lines of figure 2 should be of the faintest 
kind, so that no erasure is needed. When the final 
strokes as in figure 3 are put boldly in, the first 
scaffolding of lines scarcely shows. 

The sketchy drawing whether done with brush 
or with pencil or upon the blackboard with crayon 
is more apt to have a freedom that suggests life 
than where an effort is made to produce a single 
exact outline. Characteristics may be exaggerated 
in the quick sketching which we are considering. 
The tendency, however, is not to do justice to the 
peculiarities of the type that is attemped. For 
example, to make an elephant too stout would not 
be an inartistic error nor to make a giraffe too 
attenuated. But ’tis seldom that a tyro makes such 
artistic mistakes. 

The master artists of animals, like Barye, Bon- 
heur and Landseer have known their subjects 
thoroughly, and it is the knowledge of the animal 
oftentimes, more than superior ability of draftsman- 
ship that enables a boy to draw horses (for example) 
better than his fellows. The great artists have 
usually made a careful study of the anatomy of 
the animals they painted or modelled. 
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With the children only a very slight mention 
of anatomical structure will help. Oftentimes it 
does help in the drawing of a cat or of a rabbit 
from life, to have the children by feeling of the 
animal, locate the bones which obviously give the 
form. Especially does this help in drawing the 
legs and making them properly join the body. 


JAMES HALL 


Ethical Culture School, New York 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
APRIL — MAY 
NATURE DRAWING 


PRIMARY 


IRST YEAR. A. Make drawings from memory 
expressing action. Use colored pencil, chalk 

or brush. 
The subjects may well be the spring games and plays, marbles, 
jumping rope, playing ball, etc. Insist upon action and general pro- 


yortions of trunk, head, arms and legs. 
I g 
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B. Make drawings from the pussywillow. Use 
chalk and colored pencil. 
Be careful to suggest the direction of growth in the stem, to locate 


the pussies alternately, and to draw the terminal bud as it should be. 
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Indicate the direction of the stem by a single light line. Locate the 
pussies. Draw the visible parts of the stem. Finish the pussies. 


SECOND YEAR. C. Continue drawings from 
animals and birds in ac- 
tion. Usecolored pencils, 
chalk or brush. 


Let the drawings represent 
personal experiences of the chil- 
dren, as far as possible,—a boy 
chasing a dog, a girl trying to 
drive a hen out of the garden, a 
girl feeding chickens, a boy feed- 
ing a cat, etc. Simple groups of 
two or three, in silhouette are to 


be prefered to elaborate groups in 





gay colors. The drawings need 
not be black, nor actual silhou- 
ettes, but they should be flat and in profile rather than complex and 
with attempted perspective effects. 

D. Make drawings from the pussy willow, 
black alder or other shoots having catkins. Use an 
appropriate medium. 

Have the drawings well placed on sheets of appropriate size and 
shape. Aim to have the direction of growth right, the sizes of parts 


relative, and the color characteristic. Omit minute details. 


THIRD YEAR. E. Continue drawing from ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, etc. Use an appropriate medium. 
If possible associate the drawing with language work. Illustrate 
myths, historical stories and local events. Make a series of drawings, 
each illustrating some moment in the story, and all involving the 
same elements in different combinations. Paul Revere was drawn by 


Willie Baird, but where is not stated. 
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F. Make drawings from the spring growths, 
twigs with buds and sprouting leaves. Use an 
appropriate medium. 

Give special attention to the angles formed by the twigs and the 
main stem, to the positions and relative sizes of parts. The drawing 
should be well placed within an enclosing form. A delicate blue 
background, suggesting the sky, may be washed in Jenecath a brush 


drawing or over a pencil drawing. 
INTERMEDIATE 


FOURTH YEAR. G. Continue drawing from 
animals, singly and in significant groups. Use color. 
Have the drawings made as illustration for historical stories, 


geography lessons, etc. They need not be confined to animals. The 
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human figure may be involved, and possibly in the national costume. 
The aim should be good proportions, and significant grouping, com- 
bined with a suggestive or naturalistic coloring. Outlines of animals 
may be traced in pencil and colored according to a good model, or 
from nature. ‘* F. W.” did not give his name or local habition. 





H. Make drawings from spring growths, 
sprays with catkins, leaves and flowers. Use water 
color and ink. 

The aim should be to secure typical shapes in silhouette. The 
silhouette is recommended that the attention of the pupil may be 
focused upon the mass, rather than upon the details. By typical 
shape is meant forms which exhibit the law of the plant’s growth,— 
catkins always alternate and never terminal; flowering dogwood buds 
always ferminal, twigs opposite ; buttercup stem always dividing into 
two witha bract at the joint; anemone leaves in a group of ‘ree near 
the tlower, etc. Pupils at this stage can discover 4ow the plant grows 
and the general shape of each part, and grow a plant, so to speak, on 
the paper, in order, beginning at the root, who can not draw well the 
exact forms, or their foreshortened appearance. 


FIFTH YEAR. I. Continue drawing from 
birds in expressive attitudes. Use pencil, brush and 
color. 

Outlines of the common birds copied, traced, or furnished in 


printed form, should be given to the pupils to color. In coloring the 
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distinguishing colors should be em- 
phasized,— the blue head and back of 


— 


the bluebird, the red and white epau- 
lettes of the blackbird, etc., — to 
enable the children to quickly recog- 
nize the birds when they appear. 
Associate appropriate quotations with 
the drawings. The illustration, a king- 
e& bird, by Edith Hatch (town not 
given), was drawn in pencil and fin- 
ished in ink. 

J. Make drawings from 
the spring growths, — espe- 
cially the common wild flow- 

~ ers. Use pencil and water 

CAucte Hall color. 

g Werttnwalen 2! The aim should be to represent 
specific shapes,—a single leaf, actual 
shape; a single tlower, side view, and 

front view, a group of bursting bud scales with the new leaves push- 

ing out. Draw in pencil outline, finish with a wash of color as true 
to the original as possible. 

SIXTH YEAR. K. Continue drawing from birds 
in expressive attitudes, emphasizing the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of form and color. Use pencil 
and water color. 

The drawings may be made from charts, pictures, mounted speci- 
mens, or, if necessary, printed outlines may be given. Consider the 
attitude often assumed by the bird, which helps to give him individu- 
ality,— the listening of the robin as he searches for food; the throwing 
backward of the head in the song sparrow as he sings; the upright 


pose of the bluebird as compared with the crouching of the chippy. 
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Notice the relatively large head 


of the chickadee and the rela- 





tively small head of the warbler 
of whatever kind. Be more par- 
ticular about the color markings. 
Notice gradations of color. The 
drawing is by a pupil in the 
Union School, Braintree, Mass. 

L. Make drawings 
from the spring growths, 
especially those having 
large flowers and leaves. 
Use pencil and water 
color. 

Emphasize especially the beau- 


ties which arise through the fore- 





shortening of parts,—the ‘‘golden 
chalice” of the marigold and the 
buttercup, the circular pulpit and 
curved sounding board of ‘‘Jack,” 
standing so straight in his green 


robe. Associate appropriate quotations with the drawings. 


GRAMMAR 


SEVENTH YEAR. M. Continue drawing from 
birds, insects, etc., or from the pose. Use the 
pencil only. 

Let the aim be life-like drawings,— such as appear when the pro- 
portions are correct, and the lines free and full of intention. Make 
many rapid but thoughtful sketches of one object rather than one 
labored drawing. For example, if a mounted bird is the object, make 
a series of sketches, each requiring not more than five or ten minutes, 
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The original, from which this was taken, 
is one of the most attractive drawings the 
Editor has ever received from an Eighth 
Grade pupil. The coloring is in the third 
mode in orange. 
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from the object in a variety of positions, side view, front view, back 
view; three-quarters front, three-quarters back, etc. The illustra- 
tions are by ‘‘ J. Smith,” Washington, D. C., and illustrate perfectly 
the kind of drawing required. 

N. Make drawings combining the birds or insects 
with appropriate elements from the plant world. 
Use any medium. 


Try an oriole on an elm spray, a wax-wing on a spray of cedar, a 
Prometheus moth just emerged from his cocoon ona spray of wild 
cherry, etc. The elements in such compositions may be copied, but the 


arrangement should be original. 


EIGHTH YEAR. O. Continue drawing from 
insects, shells, or any other natural objects, or the 
human figure. Use the pencil only. 


In each case select that view of the object which is at once char- 
acteristic and beautiful,— a view which displays the beauty of line in 
the object to the best advantage. Make many preliminary sketches 
and then a final carefully finished drawing exhibiting the utmost skill 
of hand in the perfection of line and in the suggestion of texture. 
The illustration is by Miss ‘‘ Agnes R.,” in an eighth grade, North 
Adams, Mass. Washes of color have been added to the original pencil 
drawing. 

P. Make special studies of the coloring of spring 
growths. Use water color. 

In these studies endeavor to represent the subtle gradations of 
hue in a half open spray of leaves, the horse chestnut, for example, 
or in the bloodroot with its white spear-head bud thrust upward 


through the unrolling leaf. 


NINTH YEAR. Q. Continue drawing from 
living objects. Use the pencil only. 

Let the aim be the scientifically accurate rendering of detail, 
the drawing of a bird in such a way that an ornithologist would 
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approve of the rendering of the beak, the feet, the wing structure as 
exhibited in the shape, size and overlappings of the feathers; or the 
drawing of a buttercup so that a botanist would at once be able to 
recognize the precise variety of Ranunculus represented. The illus- 
tration is by Miss Etta Wilbur, of the Liberty Street School, Adams, 
Mass. The drawing was made in pencil and finished with the brush. 


() 





R. Make special studies of the same objects for 
determining their scales of hue and value. 
In these studies try to determine the relative amount of each color 


as well. The result sheet might take the form of a diagram which 
would show also the order of the tones. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


FREEHAND CLASSES. Make careful studies 
of birds or flowers or trees in spring setting. Use 
any medium. 

For instance, take up a sod in the center of which is a colony of 
violets Place the sod in a pan, water it, and sketch the violets with 
their surrounding of sprouting grass, sedge and what not? rendered in 
such a way that spring itself is brought to mind. Or, froma bunch 
of pussy willows, a mounted specimen, pictures, colored charts or 
plates of the song sparrow, and the memories of the out-door experi- 
ence, represent the song sparrow singing in the sun and rain of an 
April morning. Or, from views from the window, visits to the fields 
or the park, try to put down the effect of a budding spray or tree seen 
against a spring sky. 

Tie all this with literature: 


And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets. Emerson 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye. Wordsworth 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds. Milton 


Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 


Mrs. Browning 
When rosy plumelets tuft the larch 


And sings the sea-blue bird of March. Tennyson 


And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves. Mrs. Hemans 


April cold with dropping rain 
Willows and lilacs brings again. Emerson 


The illustration is by Miss H. S. Eldridge, when a junior in the 
Salem Normal School. 
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Make color scales suggested by spring colorings. 
Work out a scale of five tones showing orderly changes in hue and 
value, suggested by the coloring of a skunk cabbage, a jack-in-the-pul- 


pit, a sprouting dock, a hillside pasture, the hyacinth bed in the park. 


MECHANICAL CLASSES. Make careful studies 
of such spring growths as abound in vigorous curves. 
Use the pencil. 

Draw such growths as opening horse chestnut leaves, fern shoots, 
rhubarb sprouts, and the like. Try to express their life, movement, 
vigor, beauty of line. After the careful pencil drawing is made it may 
be fixed by a wash of characteristic color. 

Continue work in geometry and projection, ma- 
chine or architectural drawing, preparatory to higher 
schools. 


Valuable suggestions will be gathered from the article on Archi- 
tectural Drawing, by Mr. Swan. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 
SPRING NATURE DRAWING 


See School Arts Book for March, 1904, p. 310, and for March, 1905, 
Pp. 427, and in addition, the following: 

Birds, drawing of. In Primary Drawing, Sargent, Year-Book of 
Council of Supervisors, pp. 41-46. 

Birds in Color and outlines for coloring: First Twelve Birds, School 


Arts Packet No. 8, Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., 50 cents. 


Plant Drawing, examples of, in Prang Text Books: Pussywillow, 
crocus, tulip, I, pp. 22-25. Jack-in-the-pulpit, dandelion, II, pp. 
15,25. Horse-chestnut, clover, jonquil, iris, III, pp. 22-25. Buds, 
fern, hepatica, bloodroot, iris, etc., 1V, pp. 21-27. Pink, marigold, 
cherry, etc., V, pp. 17-25. 

Plant Form, A Handbook of, Clark, 800 illustrations. $2.50. John 
Lane, New York. 

Quality of Line. Line and Form, Crane, Chap. I. 

Quotations. Besides Bartlett’s and other standard books: Poetry of 
the Seasons, and Nature in Verse, Lovejoy. Birds in Literature, 
Miss Churchill (to be obtained of the author only), State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Audubon Bird Charts, I and II, Prang Educational 
Company. Size 21-2x31-2 feet, mounted on 


cloth. Each chart contains 26 birds in color and 
and costs $1.30 postpaid. 


These charts were prepared under the direction of Mr. Ralph 
Hoffmann (who gave us the delightful article on bird study in the 
February number). The first contains the twenty-six birds likely to 
be seen and identified first by children, the second twenty-six others 
not so frequently recognized. The drawings were made upon the 
lithographic stone by Mr. E. Knobel, from the birds themselves, and 
show them in lifelike, characteristic attitudes and in their natural 
colors. Moreover the birds appear full size and therefore in right 
relation to each other,—a valuable point in teaching, never embodied 
in text-book illustrations. The drawings are scientifically correct and 
beautifully rendered. If ‘* seeing is believing,” seeing is the shortest 
road to identifying birds. These charts are text-books for the eye- 
minded, pictures for the lover of art, and models for children to copy 
in outline or in color. They are better for most schools than a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds,—less suggestive of slaughter, cheaper, more 
conveniently handled, longer lived under use, and more easily stored. 
The first chart is for beginners, the second tor those who have attained 
a little skill in observing. Descriptive pamphlets accompany the 
charts. 


Elementary Course in Mechanical Drawing. By 
Arthur W. Chase. Howland Speakman, Chicago, 
1904. 190 pp., 7 x 8 3-4, 95 figures. $1.50. 

The distinguishing features of this useful book are unusually full, 
clear, and well illustrated introductory chapters on the selection, care 
and use of drawing instruments, and such important details as letter- 
ing, penciling, and inking, and a complete orderly and accurate index. 
The course includes a drill in twenty-four fundamental problems in 


Geometry, and fifty-three essential and typical problems in projection. 


Specifications are given for each problem, of such a character that the 
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pupil who follows them not only secures the right immediate result 
but the sort of drill that prepates him for practical work afterward. 
The author is instructor in machine drawing and design in the R. T. 
Crane Manual Training High School, Chicago, Ill. The book is 
well printed. The second volume, soon to appear, will deal with shades 


and shadows, machine sketching and the blue printing process. 


Notes for the Guidance of Authors. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1905. 66 pp. 4x6. 25 cents. 


This concise little handbook, with chapters on the preparation of 
manuscript, punctuation, spelling, proof-reading, copyright, etc., is 
of value to everybody who writes, and of value to the teacher of 
English. It is a word from the practical work-a-day world of the 


publisher to be taken as a check when text-book and class room theories 


become too elaborate and fine. The lists of words spelled differently 
by the ‘‘ authorities,’ and upon which our English cousins do not 


agree with us, are valuable for reference. 


Industrial Drawing. Report of Walter Sargent, 
Massachusetts, 1905. 44 pp., 6xg. 


Mr. Sargent,an Agent of the State Board of Education, and State 
Supervisor of Drawing, presents in this meaty pamphlet, I, facts and 
conclusions about Courses in Drawing in grades below the high 
school, and, II, certain considerations as to The Relation of the Arts 
to the School Work as a Whole. An appendix contains two valuable 
contributions to the literature of the subject by specialists who see 
from difterent points of view, Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, a land- 
scape architect, and Mr. Milton P. Higgins, a manufacturer. The 
pamphlet will meet the needs of supervisors who want to understand 
their own work more thoroughly, and who need material to use in 
argument with those who must be convinced that ‘‘ drawing” is worth 
while as a school study. Copies may be had by applying to the Sec- 


retary of the State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES 
Booklovers. 


The two most important articles from the art teacher’s point 
of view are Albert W. Barker’s A Painter of Modern Industrialism, 
presenting the notable work of Colin Campbell Cooper, and Carl J. 
Becker’s second group of Rambling Reminiscences, entitled Loose 
Leaves from an Artist’s Sketch Book. The first of these has three illus- 
trations in black and white, and four in color,—the best color plates 
this magazine has shown. Perhaps those who praise the picturesque 
narrow streets of Frankfort and other European cities, but decry our 
city ‘‘canyons,” will now begin to see that the difference is largely a 
difference in scale only. Everything is beautiful in its time. The 
second contains ten admirable pencil drawings by Becker himself. 
Turner’s Fighting Téméraire reproduced in color, as far short as it 
falls of the original in London, will give children some idea of how 
different that masterpiece really is from acarbon photograph! Home- 
Culture Clubs, by Lyman P. Powell, is good reading for Americans of 
every ‘‘ class,” and Religion in the Novel, by Hall Caine, for all who 
take a narrow view of life or of art. Teachers of history will not 
overlook Mr. Rogers’ article on Henry Watterson, nor teachers of 
music Miss Roat’s article on Madame Tauscher-Gadski. Teachers of 
geography must read An Isolated American Island (Guam) by Willard 
French, and McGrath’s story of the Winter Herring-Fleet. There are 
no dull pages in the Booklovers for March. 


Century. 

Another interpretation of the beauty of skyscrapers is given herein 
by Joseph Pennell in a half-dozen reproductions of etchings from 
New York buildings. Philadelphia’s Contribution to American Art, 
by Harrison S. Morris, delightfully written, will be a surprise to 
many an American who has usually associated the names of American 
artists with New York. Thirteen illustrations give examples of pic- 
tures by Philadelphians. The article of the month for teachers of 
nature study is A Wonder-worker of Science by William S. Harwood, 
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the first of a series of papers dealing with the work of Luther Burbank 
of California, the inventor of thornless cacti, pitless plums, white 
blackberries, dwarf callas, and precocious nut trees. The Frontispiece, 
George Wright's Rose o’ the River, is a beauty. 

Chautauquan. 

The best available information on Tree Study in Winter is to be 
found in the well illustrated article having that title by Anna Botsford 
Comstock. The Reading Journey takes its tourists to Weimar, the 
Athens of Germany. Twenty-three half tones add reality to the trip. 
Professor Surette writes of Schubert and His Music; Dr. Hervey of 
The High School Period. 

Country Life. 

‘*The Gardening Manual for 190s” is as rich from cover to cover 
as a modern “ old-fashioned garden.” The cover is a photographic 
triumph in color. The magazine contains a hundred, thirty and five 
half-tones of unrivalled excellence, from gardens, and garden products 
in great variety. The ‘‘ fifteen acres of azalias” at Magnolia-on-the- 
Ashley is one extreme, and Tsuji’s Japanese Garden Six Feet Square 
is theother. Bamboos for Every Part of the United States, is an article 
of more than ordinary interest, even in a number which contains 
such a series of revelations as the five Prize Articles on Gardening. 
Craftsman. 

Miss Irene Sargent writes brilliantly of The Mural Paintings by 
Robert Reid in the Massachusetts State House (four illustrations). 
Art in the Home and in the School is continued with a series of illus- 
trations inspired by certain Italian and Pre-Rapaelite Masters. Mr. 
Stickley begins a series of articles of the utmost importance to manual 
training teachers, on Home Training in Cabinet Work, fully illus- 
trated, and completely detailed for actual constructing. John Muir is 


the ‘‘ Great American” this month, and a countryman to be proud of. 


Delineator. 
Omitting the useless and ugly yellow strap around the skirt (on 


the cover) and the blue aigrette on the pink hat, p, 367, the seven 
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costumes in color this month are good and well related to the com- 


plexions of their wearers. The Collector’s manual deals with Old 
Pewter. The illustrations would be improved one hundred per cent 
by printing on better paper. Twelve Notable Miniatures are shown 


on pp. 442, 443, and two notable musicians, Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann are portrayed on pp. 444-447- Charles Bull’s drawings for 
Frank Baum’s Animal Fairy Tales give us the Gopher in eight ditfter- 
ent positions. The Use and Abuse of Armorial Bearings, is treated 
by William Armstrong Crozier, an authority. 


Harper's. 


When the color in an illustration forces one to think of pigment, 
the coloring is poor. See pp. 545 to 551. The illustration on p. 552 
is better. Castaigne has given us a charming young lady on p. §21, 
and John A. Lowell a worthy portrait of President Eliot, at p. 525. 
There are two good drawings by Elizabeth Shippen Green this month, 
Ppp- 537 and 539, and two not so good, by somebody else, at p. 603 and 
at p. 608. Adamson’s drawings are good in line, but ‘‘cut up” in 
values. Pyles’s frontispiece in color is rich but lacking just a little 
in subordination of parts: one has to think of gold braid and the 
fringes and the rosettes in the rug, rather than of the two striking 
faces opposed to one another. The Truth about Inca Civilization is 
instructive, so also is the article on International Arbitration by 
Dr. Moore. ‘The best article for nature teachers is Ernest Ingersoll’s 
Plant Life in the Desert. 


Masters in Art. 


That talented young woman (for who ever thinks of her as old? 
Vigée LeBrun, known in every schoolroom in America as the painter 
of Madame LeBrun and Her Daughter, is the subject of the sixty-third 
number of this admirable puplication. Among the plates are her 
three best known pictures, The Lady with the Mutt, The Portrait of 
herself at her easel, and that already mentioned. In addition to these 


one is pleased to find her ‘‘ Reception picture,” Peace leading Plenty, 


and that brilliant and virile portrait of Stanislaus, King of Poland. 
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The text will be accorded a warm welcome by teachers, for many 
have been unable to find much desirable matter in English about 
Madame LeBrun. 


House Beautiful. 

The best article for the supervisor is Lamp and Candle Shades, 
well illustrated, by Elizabeth Gregory. Mrs. Albee tells How an 
Abnakee Rug is Made (See School Arts Book for January, 1905 
Under the Poor Taste of the Rich might well be included the bedroom 
of Anne of Austria, p. 17. Just compare it with Washington’s on the 
previous page! 

McClure’s. 

Mr. LaFarge includes the Flemish ‘‘ Primitives” among his One 
Hundred Masterpieces this month, with fine reproductions from the 
most famous works of Hubert and Jan Van Eyck and Memlinc. The 
colored half-tones in this number are not up to the usual standard 
of McClure’s, the color blocks are carelessly made, and therefore do 
not register properly; and the tints are obtrusive, especially where the 
yellow green is used, pp. 473-450. The drawings by Charles S. Chap- 
man for the Maestro of Balangilang are ‘‘ different.” That handling 
of the crayon produces a breathless, sultry, tropical effect of atmos- 
phere quite appropriate to the subject. Ray Stannard Baker in The 
Subway Deal is maintaining the reputation of McClure’s as a fearless 
and accomplished fighter for honest and genuine democracy. 
Outing. 

A bold and effective cover design, of a character impossible to any 
artist ten years ago, makes the March Outing attractive to the eye. 
The first article, original, brave, sad, fascinates the mind and makes 
this number memorable. The New Year Mummers of Quaker Town, 
(like the revelers of New Orleans) are important as descendents in 
America of the play-full men of the Middle Ages and of the Renais- 
sance, who, according to Taine, were so important an influence in 
the development of the fine arts. Mr. Burroughs continues to ask, 
Do Animals Reason? and Mr. C. F. Deacon speaks forcibly for those 
who believe that they do. 
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Printing Art. 

The Title-Page of To-day by Chas. T. Jacobi is illustrated with 
twelve good exampies. A ‘‘mortally homely” vase is marvously 
reproduced in color by the Ives process, at p. 24. An unsigned article 
on Type Initials, p. 25, gives a wise word about harmony of character 
between initial and text, but says nothing about the importance of 
having an initial connect easily with its word. There are two attrac- 
tive labels, both in form and color, by Will Bradley, p. 40, and several 
fine color schemes, notably the cover, the green insert at p. 4, p. 29, 
the green insert at p. 47, and the white one at p. 45. 


Scribner’s. 

The best available portraits of Indians, superb tinted half-tones, 
accompany Mr. Grinnell’s article on Indian Types. Don’t overlook 
that Titanic landscape, photographed by an arfist, on p. 265. An- 
other artist made the beautiful illustration for The Dial’s Shadow, p. 
281. Aylward adds to his reputation this month by his bold and splen- 
did color plate Contrasts, at p. 296, and by his admirable open-air 
pictures, pp. 309, 319, 312, and 315. The interior, p. 317, is equally 
charming. Another notable illustrator seems to have appeared in 
the person of Alonzo Kimball, if one is to judge by such masterful 
work as the half-tone on p. 359. Was such a situation ever more ade- 
quately pictured? The Field of Art contains something good about 
the Recent Mural Decorations by Blashfield, with two illustrations, a 
ceiling (music) in New York, and Minnesota as the Granary of the 
World, in the Senate Chamber, St. Paul. 


St. Nicholas. 

The fifth paper of the brilliant series by Mr. Caffin, Howto Study 
Pictures, compares the work of Van Dyck with that of Frans Hals, to 
the honor of both, and the delight of all who read. Queen Zixi, runs 
on gayly in violet and black, the pen drawing by F. Richardson admir- 
able for its clean, sympathetic line. The Wild Animal Farm, with its 
five illustrations and its clever grotesque initial, is thoroughly enjoy- 
able. In his fifth paper for The Practical Boy, Mr. Adams takes his 
turn at Bent Iron. His ornamental chain link, figure 10, is pretty 
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but difficult to make with sufficient strength even with three pieces of 
tape and seven clasps. The lamp-screen, figure 11, one can endure, 
but all the other designs are like what one finds in the handbooks, 
complex, ugly and impractical. Among the metal bound articles, 
figure 19 is the best, but even that would be improved by eliminating 
the flaming tongues. The other designs are inconsistent in detail. 
In Nature and Science Prof. Herrick (away inland!) gives us the best 
idea yet as to how lobsters grow. The Rhyme and Picture Pages by 


Lucy Fitch Perkins are good subjects for coloring by ten-year-olds. 


Studio. 

High school pupils will enjoy immensely Art Student Life in 
Munich by Van Der Veer, text and illustrations about equally. Per- 
haps the most stimulating article for the teacher of design is A Notable 
Decorative Achievement, notable indeed, and photographed with un- 
usual success. The best single plate for pupils to study is The Fruit 
Shop, on account of its simple, direct handling. The worst plates for 
the amateur to see are chose from the charcoal sketches by David Cox. 
German Art at the St. Louis Exposition is illustrated by typical ex- 
amples of painting and sculpture. The comments on the designs 
submitted in the Prize Competition, p. 54, constitute a better lecture 
on Constructive Design than one is likely to hear in high school 
class rooms. The Frontispiece, a rickety composition, has the even- 
ing atmosphere, and a quality of color quite charming at short range. 
At a distance of fifteen feet the whole is like the brush landscapes of 


second grade children. 


World Today. 

The most striking article is Jan Styka and His Work, by Anabel 
Parker McCann. Seven tinted half-tones give an idea of the dramatic 
splendor and sincere purpose of this painter’s art. Another fascinat- 
ing article, though in an entirely different field, is The Answer of the 
Portrait Painter to the question Is there an American Type? by 
Henry Charles Payne. A picture by Alexander, by Cecelia Beaux, by 
Alexander Harrison and by Winslow Horner, from the exhibition of 
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the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is reproduced in half-tone on 
a tinted ground, to illustrate a brief note about that centennial event. 
The Reclamation of the Zuider Zee is well described and illustrated by 
the Dutch artist Anrooij, and the Niagara Under Yoke by J. Mac- 
donald Oxley. 


Miscellaneous. 

Everybody's for March has an elaborately illustrated article on 
The Jewel Crafts of India by Edmund Russell. 

Just take a look at the clever design for A Circus Bedquilt by 
Maxfield Parrish in the Ladies Home Journal for March. Look at it 
ten feet away and see how well it spots. 

The work of the American sculptor, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie is de- 
scribed and illustrated by Robert Barr in the Outlook for March 4. 
Washington, Then and Now, by the venerable Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, ought not to be overlooked. 

World’s Work for March contains a profusely illustrated article 
entitled Into Thibet with Younghusband. Some of the illustrations 
show most extraordinary combinations of line, undreamed of architec- 
tural masses, unique decorative features.. The Government and the 
New Farmer is an eye-opening article, worth the attention of every 


teacher of Nature Study, Geography or Civics. 
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EDITORIAL 


LMOST every mail brings us kind words about 

the School Arts Book. Besides hundreds of 
letters of indiscriminate praise we could produce 
a dozen commending specifically the Outline, or the 
Library, or the reviews of the magazines, or the 
artistic use of illustration, or the appearance of the 
magazine as a whole, or some special bit of print- 
ing like a color plate or the poem by Dr. Haney. 
For all such letters we are grateful. They are like 
sweet odors and soft music, like cool waters to a 
thirsty soul and refreshing sleep to the weary. 
One could not live without them. But solid food 
for thought is furnished by letters of another sort, 
—letters of frank, definite criticism, given in the 
right spirit. Occasionally we receive such letters, 
and for them all we are doubly grateful. If one’s 
friends do not help by criticism, one’s enemies will, 
and in a way much harderto bear. Thanks, there- 
fore, good friends, for criticism, and again thanks 
for the friendship which prompts it. 


S a result of the combined wisdom of many 
friends we shall make several changes in the 
School Arts Book in the near future. The most 
important change will be in the Outline. The Out- 
line has been arriving too late. We tried to issue 
the Book earlier in the month, but found that 
impossible if the magazine reviews were to be 
included. One or two of our friends say that those 
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reviews are unimportant; but many others call 
them ‘‘invaluable,’’ ‘‘ the best feature,’’ ‘‘the most 
educational part of the Book,’’ and several of the 
great publishers have written the Editor most de- 
lightfully about them. We have therefore decided 
to continue the reviews. But the Outline must not 
appear too late to be of service to supervisors in 
making up their own outlines month by month; 
hence, beginning with the September number, the 
Outline will appear one month in advance. As a 
preparation for this, the work outlined in this num- 
ber of the magazine is intended to be sufficient for 
April and the first half of May. The May magazine 
will contain an outline for the latter part of May 
and June, and the June magazine will give the out- 
line for next September. 


HIS plan, while it may partly destroy such 
unity as a bound volume of the magazine has 
had, will, we believe, increase the usefulness of 
each issue,—a consideration of supreme importance. 


R. TURNER begins in this number the first 

of a series of three articles on the making 

of baskets. So clearly illustrated and so completely 
described are the various weaves that any thought- 
ful worker can follow without difficulty and learn 
how to make substantial baskets of good design. 
The Editor’s waste-basket, that dreadful place where 
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bad manuscripts are supposed to go, is a beautiful 
willow basket made so well by Mr. Turner that it 
will almost hold ink! 


R. SWAN of Harvard University gives us the 
first of two articles on Architectural Draw- 
ing. These will furnish valuable suggestions to 
teachers in high and manual training schools, and 
enable them to make their work count for more, in 
preparation for other and more advanced courses. 
The attitude the University has taken during the 
last five years towards instruction in drawing and 
design in the public schools has been helpful and 
inspiring. Its influence is likely to become stronger 
and more fruitful each year. 


R. HALL contributes his second article on 
Life Drawing. This, together with Miss 
Finley’s rehearsal of actual experiences with little 
children, ought to prove helpful to teachers of all 
grades. The other phase of life drawing outlined 
this month, the drawing from the spring growths, 
is so well known by this fime and so well done 
(as a rule it is the best work of the year in every 
grade), that detailed instructions seemed unneces- 
sary. Any teacher who feels the need of such help 
will find it in previous spring numbers of the Book. 
In the cities it is sometimes difficult to secure 
specimens for the pupils to study, but usually where 
there’s a will there’s a way. Here is a fact from 
a city in New Jersey: 
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Dear Mr. Bai_ey—If you think this story worth while please use it. 

Visiting a class room a few days ago I was shown an excellent 
set of papers in drawing from the corn-stalk. As the school is in a 
densely populated part of the city I asked the teacher where ske ob- 
tained her material and she told me this story of ingenuity, persever- 
ance and interest. 

‘*Last spring when the class was studying seeds, one boy took 
a kernel of corn home. As there was not a single inch of loose earth 
in which to plant it, he (a Fourth Grade boy) dug a brick up in the 
back yard, planted his corn, cared for it all summer as it grew, and 
the lesson in the fall was from the growth of this seed.” 

Is it any wonder that the whole class caught the spirit of this 
enterprise and made drawings which were full of life and interest? 

Very truly, 
MABEL J. CHASE. 


NTEREST in School Gardens is increasing rapidly. 
Mr. Curry’s description of the sensible work 
done at Oakdale, Mass., under that genius in boy 
management, Supt. Frank L. Johnson, will be wel- 
comed, I believe, by many teachers. It is full of 
suggestion as to method. By the way, have you 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 185, published by the Gov- 
ernment? It is worth having. Beautifying the 
Home Grounds is the subject. Apply to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No charge. 

You ought to have at hand also Mr. Edward 
Gillett’s attractive catalogue of Hardy Ferns and 
Flowers. It contains the most reliable information 
to be had, and excellent half tones of the flowers and 
ferns at their best. A two-cent stamp sent to Mr. 
Gillett, Southwick, Mass., would bring you a copy. 
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HE FRONTISPIECE is the color key to the 
twelve elect birds. For a long time teachers 
have felt the need of good bird outlines for children 
to color that they might become familiar with the 
markings of our commonest birds. Mr. Ralph Hoff- 
mann of Cambridge kindly gave his opinion as to 
the twelve of first importance, and these twelve 
have been drawn in characteristic attitudes which 
show the essential color markings, and published 
by The Davis Press in the form of outlines for 
coloring. Each bird is well arranged on a sheet 
with a panel for an appropriate quotation, and with 
each set of forty-eight sheets are included several 
of these Color Keys, giving the essential colors 
only, greatly simplified, for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Bird Day and How to Prepare for It (Charles 
A. Babcock, Silver, Burdett & Co.) and these out- 
lines for coloring will supplement each other and 
make this spring memorable in the history of your 
school. 


HE next meeting of the Eastern Art Teachers’ 

Association at Trenton, N. J., May 4-6, promises 
to be a most helpful and enjoyable conference. 
Every supervisor within three hundred miles at 
least, should mark the date with a vermilion pencil 
at once, and begin to lay plans for the trip. There 
will be good speakers, suggestive exhibitions, free 
discussions and — reduced rates! 
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FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING 


AWARDS 


First Prize, $5. 
Linda Kellenberger, Group in pencil, Grade VII, Durango, Colo. 


Second Prize, $3, each. 


Marion N. Sibley, Book in pencil, Grade VIII, Winchendon, 
Mass. 


Howard Morrison, Group in color, third mode, Grade VIII, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


Third Prize, School Arts Book for a year. 
Raymond Hale, Grade IV, Middletown, Conn. 
Robert E. Lee, Grade IX, Bristol, Conn. 

John McCann, Grade VI, Dudley, Mass. 
Stella Rider, Grade VII, Delaware, Ohio. 
Mildred Burrage, Grade IX, Togus, Maine. 


Fourth Prize, Box of Milton Bradley Water Colors. 
Lauren D. Lyman, Grade IX, Easthampton, Mass. 
Howard Poole, Grade I, Sanford, Maine. 

Garland Wilcox, Grade II, Bristol, Conn. 

Robert Young, Grade IX, Scituate, Mass. 

Bessie Baker, Grade VII, Delaware, Ohio. 

Mildred E. Friel, Grade VIII, Easthampton, Mass. 
Winifred J. Knight, Grade VIII, Delaware, Ohio. 
Fred A. Farrington, Hopedale, Mass. 

Morley Walter, Grade VI, Delaware, Ohio. 

Paul E. Murray, Grade VIII, Skowhegan, Maine. 
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Arthur Anderson, Concord, N, H. 
Elisabeth Bailey, North Scituate. 
Bessie Baker, Delaware, Ohio. 
Charles Bessner, Chicago, Ill. 
Mary Brown, Delaware, Ohio. 
Mary Budd, Rye, N. Y. 

Werner Carlson, Gardner. 

Earl Carpenter, Concord, N. H. 
Irena Cole, Scituate. 

Leo Collins, Easthampton. 

Ernst Corts, Glenside, Pa. 
George Daniels, Rye, N. Y. 
Nellie Derry, Concord, N. H. 
Henry Everding, Forestville, Ct. 
Mildred Friel, Easthampton. 
Alice Gannon, Concord, N. H. 
Louise Geary, Rye, N. Y. 

Elsie Gray, Easthampton. 

Anna Greene, Middletown, Ct. 
Corinne Haling, Mideletown, Ct. 
Dora Hall, La Mott, Pa. 

Alice J. Herrick, Winchendon. 
Alice Humiston, Delaware, Ohio, 


Marguerite Hyland,Forestville,Ct. 


Ethel M. Jenkins, Hopedale. 
Walter Kallstrom, Bristol, Ct. 
Harvey La Gassey, Bristol, Ct. 
Dana Larochelle, Concord, N. H. 
Beulah Lawrence, Winchendon. 
Paul Litchfield, North Scituate. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
















Ruth McGinnis, Friendship, N.Y. 
Philip Merian, Rye, N. Y. 

Ray Miller, Delaware, Ohio. 
William Morgan, Bristol, Ct. 
Agnes Nelson, Omaha, Neb. 
Y.P.,RumfordSch.,Concord,N.H. 
Helen Perkins, Bristol, Ct. 
Winslow Phillips, Winchendon. 
Ivan Pierce, Delaware, Ohio. 
Pansy Poole, Friendship, N. Y. 
Walter Poole, Sanford, Maine. 
Wallace Riedel, Easthampton. 
May Rollins, Dudley. 

Ida Savageau, Ash Street. 

Stella Sanborn, Skowhegan, Me. 
Florence Schaefer, Rye, N. Y. 
Henry Scott, Dudley. 

Elizabeth Shurtleff, Concord,N.H. 
Howard Smith, Easthampton. 
Edna Smith, Durango, Colo. 
Marion Smith, Easthampton. 
Albert A. Smith, Glenside, Pa. 
Annie Sneska, Bristol, Ct. 
Mamie Stenquist, Gardner. 
Albertha Taft, Sanford, Me. 
Isabelle Thomas, Skowhegan, Me. 
Fred C. Valiton, Gardner. 

Celia Vining, Delaware, Ohio. 
Frances Wahler, Durango, Colo. 
Marjorie Warren, Augusta, Me. 


Mary Welch, Dudley. 


The Competitions continue to grow in popularity. 


Uncle Sam 


has to run an extra mail bag to North Scituate the day before the 


closing date. 





No doubt he is curious to know what it all means! 
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The drawings were better than those submitted the month before, 
but still not right in drawing The subjects were well chosen, the 
arrangement of sheet was good, the color in most cases harmonious, 
the handling fair, but the whole thing disappointing because the 
drawing was not right,—two or three apples in the same place, 
edges shooting off in any direction they took a notion to go, ellipses 
” Chinese lanterns 
with ends upside down and inside out, jugs with handles on skewing, 
bowls without thickness, and books without covers! 


sharpened at both ends sharper than a ‘‘ lucky-bug, 


Such things will never do, my dear boys and girls; we must not 
invent impossible things! Nobody received a prize unless his draw- 
ing was right. You would be surprised to see how many well 
mounted drawings, how many gay in color, how many with beautiful 
light and shade, had to move down, down, down, to let simple, un- 
attractive pencil outline drawings move up, up, up, until they took 
third prize, second prize, FIRST PRIZE! Better be right than be 
elegant! 

Please do not roll the drawings. Send them flat. 

How hard it must be for all the boys and girls to wait so long to 
hear about the prizes! and how very hard to wait so much longer 
to see any of the drawings reproduced in the School Arts Book! 

Those which received first and second prizes, and perhaps several 
others will appear in the June number and after that some will appear 
every month. 

LET ME REPEAT ONCE MORE 

bk When you endorse the drawing on the back do not forget to 

gtve street and number as well as name, school, grade, town and state. 
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“Crayola” Prize Contest 
$525 IN CASH PRIZES 
' 





for the best drawings made with 
“CRAYOLA” 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 





No entrance fee. Open to all boys and girls 
between 11 and 20 years of age in different 
classes. 


88 Cash Prizes from $50.00 down— 
uggregating $525.00. In addition 
1 other prizes, value $1.50 each. 

The subject may be Fruit, Flower, Animal, 

Figure, Landscape, Marine or Still Life. 

Design for Poster, Rug, Wall Paper, Book 

Cover, Stained Glass Window, Room In- 

terior, Portfolio, Pottery, Calendar or 

Colored Map. 

Contest closed April 5th, 1905. j 
Awards made April 20th, 1905. i 

List of Prize Winners announced in JUNE 

issues of ‘‘ School Arts Book” and ‘‘ Normal 

Instructor.” 

The Jury is composed of 

MR. WALTER SARGENT, State Supervisor of 
Drawing, Massachusetts. 

MR. FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Professor of 
Pedagogy, Art and Design, New York 
Art School. 

MR. FRANK FORREST FREDERICK, Professor 
of Art and Design, University of Illinois 








Full particulars mailed free. \ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York. 
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